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THE  DECLINE  OF  COMMITMENT 


The  art  of  committing  oneself  is  fast  ebbing  in 
our  society.  Whether  it  be  marriage,  education,  or 
employment,  more  and  more  people  are  so  afraid  of 
failure  that  they  must  arrange  their  “out”  in  ad- 
vance. They  say,  “let  us  try  living  together,  to  see  if 
marriage  will  work;”  or,  “formal  education  bores 
me,  so  I must  change  my  studies  whenever  I wish;” 
or,  “regular  jobs  are  tedious  and  confining.” 

Usually  the  avoidance  of  commitment  comes  in 
the  happy  guise  of  a quest  for  freedom.  “My  rela- 
tionship with  X is  a personal  affair;  the  State  has 
no  right  to  interfere;”  or,  “education  can  be  achieved 
anywhere;  you  don’t  need  a university;”  or,  “unskilled 
labor  is  dignified,  and  its  scant  requirement  for 
preparation  gives  great  flexibility.” 

In  fact,  however,  the  depth  and  fulfilment  in 
any  relation  — be  it  marriage  or  education  or  work 
or  whatever  — is  proportionate  to  the  prior  com- 
mitment to  it.  Those  who  say  — and  really  mean 
it  — “till  death  do  us  part”  stand  a better  chance 
of  making  the  relationship  a success  than  those  who 
say,  “let’s  try  it  awhile  to  see  if  it  works.”  In  most 
academic  studies,  a deep  understanding  is  impos- 
sible unless  the  student  covers  fundamentals  whose 
relevance  he  cannot  know  until  later;  his  faith  must 
make  him  endure.  The  same  is  so  in  a career,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  performing  a task  is  achieved 
only  after  the  initial  drudgery  is  conquered. 

We  must,  of  course,  not  be  extremists.  Commit- 
ments should  not  be  infinite.  College  and  marriage 
and  careers  should  all  be  terminated  before  they 
lead  to  unbearable  agony.  Every  society  has  (or 
ought  to  have)  ways  to  break  an  impossible  con- 
tract. But  this  fact  in  no  way  invalidates  the  initial 
determination  that  quitting  shall  be  unthinkable,  or 
that  the  pledge  will  be  kept,  so  help  me  God. 

Commitment  is  an  expression  of  love  on  the  part 
of  two  or  more  persons  — husband  and  wife,  teacher 
and  students,  employer  and  employees.  Each  has  a 
role  to  play  for  the  other,  and  each  has  expectations 
in  return.  A teacher  shows  his  love  for  his  students 
by  preparing  his  classes  well;  if  the  student  does  not 
reciprocate,  neither  of  them  experiences  fulfilment. 
A husband  and  wife  pledge  themselves  to  each  other; 
only  one  must  break  the  pledge  and  the  experience 
of  both  is  voided.  The  same  is  so  for  employer  and 
employee. 


It  is  important  to  know  in  advance  the  length  of 
time  and  the  terms  of  a commitment.  An  academic 
contract  is  likely  to  be  short,  say  for  a semester. 
Employment  may  be  longer,  or  it  may  be  indefinite 
but  depend  on  specified  circumstances.  But  mar- 
riage is  far  more  personal.  Its  fulfilment  depends  on 
its  perpetuity,  for  each  stage  of  life  has  more  meaning 
when  previous  stages  have  been  lived  together. 

A sense  of  commitment  is  a personal  character- 
istic, separate  from  the  social  system.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a human  frailty  to  blame  the  system  for  defi- 
ciencies that  are  really  personal.  Thus,  when  marriage 
breaks  down,  or  when  students  have  difficulty  with 
their  courses,  or  when  employment  becomes  boring, 
we  say  the  system  of  marriage  is  wrong,  or  formal 
education  must  be  abandoned,  or  job  requirements 
must  be  relaxed.  We  seek  new  institutions  to  re- 
place the  old,  such  as  communal  living  instead  of 
the  nuclear  family,  alternative  schools  instead  of 
those  with  discipline,  and  easier  jobs.  But  in  all 
these  alternatives,  the  sense  of  commitment  deteri- 
orates even  further.  One  does  not  normally  marry  a 
commune  for  life.  The  discipline  necessary  to  master  a 
subject  is  not  usually  required  in  alternative  schools. 
Those  seeking  easier  employment  often  drift  from 
one  job  to  another,  finding  no  satisfaction  in  any  of 
them. 

Instead  of  deploring  the  system,  we  should  look 
to  ourselves.  Marriages  fail  because  we  do  not  make 
them  work.  Education  fails  because  the  student  or 
the  teacher  do  not  make  realistic  contracts,  or  do 
not  perform  their  contracts  well.  So  likewise  with 
employers  and  employees.  The  answer  is  to  return 
to  commitment,  not  to  seek  systems  that  do  not 
require  it. 

The  greater  ease  with  which  commitments  are 
now  made  and  terminated  makes  it  less  necessary 
— or  so  it  seems  — to  think  them  out  well  in  ad- 
vance. This  lightness  not  only  depreciates  the  con- 
cept of  commitment  but  makes  it  less  likely  that 
any  one  commitment  will  succeed. 

Let  there  be  ceremonies  and  pledging  in  public. 
Some  would  say  that  weddings  and  commencements 
are  sterile  pronouncements  of  things  not  necessarily 
true  or  meaningful.  Yet  symbols  and  pomp,  joyous 
occasions,  and  public  vows,  are  valuable  witnesses 
to  the  turning  points  in  people’s  lives.  Without  them, 
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( Commitment : continued  from  page  105) 

somehow,  the  turning  point  does  not  seem  so  serious. 

Some  will  say  that  commitment,  or  its  lack,  is  a 
personal  matter  only,  between  the  marriage  part- 
ners, or  the  teacher  and  students,  or  the  employer 
and  employee.  If  both  parties  are  satisfied,  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  consequences,  why  should  any- 
one else  be  concerned?  But  we  are.  This  is  our 
society  we  are  talking  about.  If  others  were  not  con- 
cerned, we  would  not  love  our  society,  or  each  other. 
People  copy  each  other,  and  social  values  are  made 
up  of  individual  values.  The  choice  between  living 
together  and  marrying,  or  of  the  kinds  of  pledges  a 
student  will  make  to  his  teacher  or  employee  to  his 
employer,  all  set  the  tone  for  the  social  contract.  To 
say,  “y°u  do  your  thing;  you  are  independent  of 
me,”  is  both  falsely  to  deny  that  we  influence  each 
other,  and  unfortunately  to  say,  “I  don’t  love  you.” 

It  is,  therefore,  no  accident  that  the  decline  of 
commitment  has  occurred  on  a broad  front.  Indeed, 
it  is  contagious  from  one  endeavor  to  another.  Those 
who  would  arrest  the  contagion  must  care  how  other 
people  live.  In  a loving  society,  no  contract  is  purely 
pr  .ate. 

Let  us  return  to  commitment,  for  only  with  com- 
mitment is  there  also  love. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  Meeting 


IS  THIS  WHERE  WE  ARE? 

It  is  fascinating  to  put  together  an  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  — to  see  where  Friends  really  are.  And  to 
speculate  on  the  reasons  why  we  come  out  looking  so 
much  alike  (this  time).  For  example,  I thought  we 
might  hear  a good  deal  about  how  Meetings  should 
(or  should  not)  be  involved  in  the  intimate  relations  of 
members  who  are  unmarried,  whether  living  with 
someone  else  or  not.  Hardly  a word.  I thought 
perhaps  the  case  for  life-long  chastity  might  be  stated, 
at  least  among  the  unmarried.  One  invitee  responded 
(in  considerably  less  than  1000  words)  that  he  likes 
the  contentment  and  stability  he  has  enjoyed  for  30 
years  with  the  same  spouse  (and  no  other!),  and  that 
to  say  more  would  be  a “frivolous  embellishment.” 
The  meaning  of  commitment  has  been  well  (but 
finally?)  explored.  I am  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  all 
who  have  written,  and  thank  you  for  the  wisdom  you 
have  given  us.  I am  nagged  to  wonder  about  the 
omissions,  which  may  be  spelled  out  in  your  good 
letters. 

RS 


PYM  PEACE  COMMITTEE 

Peace  Committees  from  Monthly  Meetings  are 
asked  to  respond  to  the  Clerk  of  PYM  Peace  Committee 
regarding  the  following: 

1.  What  projects  in  peace  education  or  action  are 
you  undertaking  in  the  Meeting  or  in  the  com- 
munity? 

2.  Who  is  the  person  (name,  address,  phone)  most 
informed  on  each  of  these  projects? 

3.  Who  in  your  meeting  will  help  form  a telephone 
tree  if  swift  communication  is  called  for? 

4.  Please  send  Minutes  you  wish  the  Committee  to 
consider  in  August. 

5.  Camp  Seely  will  represent  PYM  as  well  as  AFSC 
this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  each  Meeting  will  aid 
in  sending  at  least  one  representative  person  or 
family  who  could  not  otherwise  go. 

Race  violence,  conversion  from  military  to  peace 
production,  and  nuclear  power  were  all  considered  at 
the  winter  meeting.  Briefly,  we  recommend  1)  cessa- 
tion of  arms  sales  (or  gifts)  to  all  parties  in  the 
conflicts  of  Ireland  and  the  Middle  East;  2)  legislative 
pressure  for  cuts  in  the  entire  military  budget  in 
addition  to  stopping  the  B-l  Bomber  and  Trident 
submarine;  3)  becoming  as  well  informed  as  possible 
on  both  sides  of  the  nuclear  power  issue  before  the 
expected  publicity  bombardment. 

Repression  of  Koreans  was  reported  at  Represen- 
tative Committee  Meeting  in  March.  Ham  Sok  Hon, 
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PYM  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Friends  planning  to  request  interest  groups  at 
Yearly  Meeting  should  inform  the  Assistant  Clerk  or 
the  chairperson  of  the  appropriate  Committee  im- 
mediately. There  are  unusual  restrictions  on  space  this 
year,  which  will  require  careful  planning. 

Please  write: 

Peace  Committee 
Elizabeth  Israel  Jones,  Clerk 
1587  Koch  Lane 
San  Jose,  California  95125 

Social  Order  Committee 
James  Brune,  Clerk 
2505  Ellentown  Road 
La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee 
Asenath  Young,  Clerk 
535  Fremont  Drive 
Pasadena,  California  91103 

Sharing  Groups  Sub-committee 
Sheila  Davis,  Clerk 
1236  Bonita  St. 

Berkeley,  California  94709 

Virginia  Heck,  Assistant  Clerk 
6015  Montecito  Boulevard,  #8 
Santa  Rosa,  California  95405 


the  Friend  who  is  a spiritual  leader  of  free  Korea,  had 
just  been  detained  by  the  police  after  participating  in 
a celebration  of  Korea’s  1919  liberation  from  Japan. 
Supporters  of  political  freedom  for  Koreans  who  are 
active  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  threatened  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  U.S.  constitutional  safeguards. 

A movement  to  collect  support  from  Quakers  of 
all  persuasions  is  taking  place  over  the  next  three 
years.  It  is  felt  that  since  Quakers  are  internationally 
seen  as  peacemakers  it  is  fitting  to  follow  up  an 
unpopular  Vietnam  War  by  addressing  the  challenge 
to  help  the  world  find  another  way.  “A  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking”  grew  out  of  the  1974  Faith  and  Life 
Conference.  The  Friends  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Peace  has  helped  with  organization  and  preparation 
of  this  study  booklet.  It  may  be  obtained  through  the 
AFSC  bookstore  in  San  Francisco  for  $1.00,  with 
reduced  prices  for  quantity  orders. 

Elizabeth  Israel  Jones,  Clerk 
1587  Koch  Lane 
San  Jose,  California  95125 


NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  is  having  a 
Memorial  Weekend  Retreat  at  Camp  Tahquitz  Meadows 
near  Idyllwild  on  May  29-31,  beginning  Saturday 
noon  (bring  lunch)  and  ending  after  breakfast  on 
Monday.  Cost:  $20  per  person,  $65  per  family.  Reser- 
vations: Barbara  Brady,  3736  Alzada  Road,  Alta- 
dena,  Calif.,  91001.  Phone:  (213)  794-0526  (by  May  15). 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  has  established  a blood- 
bank  account,  which  is  to  be  designated  when  Friends 
donate  blood  and  from  which  Friends  may  draw 
blood  when  needed.  The  Meeting  also  has,  under  the 
Fellowship  and  Caring  Committee,  set  up  small  “caring 
groups”  of  6 to  10  members,  mostly  on  a geographic 
basis,  these  small  groups  to  be  in  close  enough 
contact  so  that  they  can  share  active  concern  for  each 
other  and  be  available  for  companionship  and  help.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  experiment  works  out  more  success- 
fully than  a like  one  tried  by  Palo  Alto  Meeting  a few 
years  ago! 

Births 

To  David  and  Jane  Barton,  AFSC  staff  members  in 
San  Francisco,  a daughter,  Maria  Mai,  Jan.  30. 

To  Dennis  and  Linda  (Ric)  Lee,  Honolulu  Meeting,  a 
daughter,  Claire  Heong  Tou,  Jan.  30. 

To  Bill  Wheaton  and  Georgia  Hale,  La  Jolla 
Meeting,  a son,  David  Holmes  Wheaton,  Feb.  20. 

Marriages 

Gregory  Herlick  and  Kay  Goodmon,  Redlands 
Meeting,  April  3.  To  mark  this  union  both  have 
surrendered  their  surnames  and  have  taken  a new 
one:  they  are  now  Greg  and  Kay  Lieberknecht.  They 
will  live  at  21831  Princeton  St.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Deaths 

Milton  Sanders,  Tacoma  Meeting,  on  Mar.  24, 
aged  82.  A memorial  meeting  was  held  Mar.  28. 


Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Save  June  10-13  for  IMYM  at  Ghost  Ranch,  Abi- 
quiu.  New  Mexico.  Contact  Ted  Church,  4 Arco  N.W., 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87120,  for  information  and  regis- 
tration. 
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Married,  Living  Apart? 

When  I considered  making  a contribution  to  a 
Bulletin  exploration  of  Friends  attitudes  on  varying 
“marriage”  styles,  I began  a search  for  the  mislaid 
issue  of  last  year  on  divorce.  I remembered  being 
mightily  impressed  with  the  clarity  and  candor  of  the 
articles,  written  mostly  by  Friends  well  known  to  me, 
and  I felt  a deep  appreciation  to  them  for  sharing 
experiences  which  push  so  many  negative  buttons  — 
failure,  conflict,  hate,  guilt,  loss  of  security  and 
personal  worth  — and  more.  My  lingering  impression  of 
that  venture  into  a difficult  area  was  that  of  a deep  and 
serious  search  for  relationships  based  on  mutuality  of 
interests,  lifestyles,  equality  and  compatibility.  Of 
course,  good  sex  is  in  there  somewhere,  too,  and  a 
built-in  urge  to  reproduce  oneself. 

Friends,  not  being  noticeably  removed  from  society  at 
large,  are  participating  in  the  attitudinal  changes 
about  coupling  which  have  now  become  so  apparent 
that  we  finally  feel  the  need  to  comment  on  them.  In 
fact,  we  Friends  have  felt  impotent  and  a little  guilty 
about  our  inability  to  deal  with  personal  aberrations 
that  occur  in  every  Meeting.  It  is  good  that  now  we 
give  ourselves  permission  to  discuss  openly  and  tenderly 
things  that  have  troubled  us  all  along. 

Fundamental  to  Quaker  faith  is  the  notion  that 
each  of  us  is  responsible  for  following  the  light  that  is 
given  us.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  person  can  judge  the 
quality  of  that  light  in  another,  so  that  the  corporate 
responsibility  to  the  individual  is  one  of  a generalized 
kind  of  support  and  openness.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
“Faith  and  Practice”  puts  it  this  way:  “ . . . Individual 
listening  is  a part  of  the  helping  process  ...  To  listen 
creatively  involves  faith  in  the  person,  patience,  a 
desire  to  understand,  and  avoidance  of  giving  advice. 
While  a counselor  may  raise  questions  about  new 
ways  of  looking  at  the  problem  or  suggest  possible 
solutions,  decisions  must  be  left  to  the  person  involved.” 

While  we  hear  a good  deal  about  the  new  “per- 
missiveness” being  a warning  of  the  fall  of  civilization, 
a sick  symptom  of  moral  decay,  or  a total  lack  of  any 
kind  of  personal  standards,  I have  observed  some- 
thing quite  different.  Many  young  people  are  more 
concerned  about  the  seriousness  of  an  enduring  commit- 
ment than  might  seem  apparent.  In  addition,  they  are 
more  concerned  about  the  quality  of  that  commitment, 
are  being  more  open  about  what  they  need  from  a rela- 
tionship and  what  they  are  prepared  to  give.  They  may  be 
less  romantic  about  what  marriage  — the  blessed  state 
— will  do  for  them,  but  they  have  better  ideas  about  how 
to  make  it  agreeable.  Technicalities  like  marriage 
licenses  are  less  important  than  what  is  really  going 
on  between  two  people.  Isn’t  that  really  what  it  is  all 
about? 

The  eyebrows  that  Margaret  Mead  raised  a gener- 


ation ago  when  she  expounded  on  “trial  marriage” 
have  lowered.  Anthropologists  describe  human  behavior, 
so  she  must  have  had  some  idea  that  a good  deal  of 
serious  experimentation  has  always  gone  on,  and 
simply  was  analyzing  its  merits.  She  always  spoke  of 
such  arrangements  as  limited  commitments,  to  be 
made  permanent  if  children  were  planned.  The  basic 
purpose  of  all  human  groupings  is  to  enhance  the 
wellbeing,  security  and  pleasure  of  their  members. 

The  flip  side  of  the  establishment  of  a committed 
relationship  is  its  termination  or  change  into  a different 
kind  of  connection.  For  a long  list  of  well-researched 
reasons,  many  marriages  of  long  standing  become  un- 
satisfactory to  one  or  both  of  the  partners.  My  bias  is 
that  women  have  finally  become  convinced  that  they 
have  a responsibility  to  develop  their  talents  and 
contribute  to  society  on  an  equal  basis,  and  expect  the 
same  approval  for  their  efforts  as  men.  Without  the 
support  of  a truly  liberated  spouse  and  family,  she 
often  must  make  a choice  which  rearranges  relation- 
ships considerably.  In  other  families,  basic  value 
systems  and  preferences  are  subjugated  to  the  pressing 
family  needs  which  require  total  concentration  for  a 
period  of  years.  How  do  we  respond  as  Friends  when 
these  rearrangements  occur? 

When  my  husband  and  I decided  to  live  apart,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  those  close  to  us  to  believe  that  a 
responsible,  caring  relationship  could  continue  at  all. 
It  has  taken  seven  years  to  prove  our  point.  Each  of  us 
enjoys  living  alone;  we  have  good  joint  communication 
with  our  children,  and  our  times  together  are  pleasant 
and  unencumbered  with  the  nitpicky  stuff  that  is  so 
hard  on  marriages.  I support  and  appreciate  his 
interests,  and  my  long  list  of  “dingbat”  involvements 
seem  to  him  to  be  much  more  benign  from  a distance. 
It  is  true  that  we  ourselves  did  not  know  how  the  new 
relationship  would  progress,  but  now  feel  that  we 
have  found  the  best  way  for  us.  At  one  point  I 
commented  to  our  grown  children  that  it  should  not 
be  more  difficult  for  people  to  accept  our  being 
married  without  living  together  than  it  is  for  them  to 
be  living  with  someone  without  being  married. 

So,  back  we  come  to  Friends  deep  commitment  to 
respect  for  the  individual,  and  the  acceptance  of  one 
another  as  seekers  for  the  light.  There  is  that  of  God 
in  each  of  us.  Let’s  all  look  a little  harder. 

Virginia  Heck 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Room  available  as  sublet  June  to  Sept,  in  large 
pleasant  apartment  with  view  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 
Must  be  compatible  with  2 women  apt. -mates.  $100/ mo. 
Phone  or  write  Nita  Rosene,  Apt.  41,  11  Andrew  Dr., 
Tiburon,  CA  94920.  (415)  383-3234 
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Registration  Information 
30th  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
St.  Mary’s  College  of  California 
Moraga,  California 
August  10-14,  1976 
Representatives  August  9,  1976 


In  Order  to  Register: 

1.  A Deposit  equal  to  the  registration  fee  for  each  registrant  or  family  is  expected  with  the  Regis- 

tration form  on  the  following  page.  Make  fees  payable  to  PYM.  Please  complete  the  form; 
every  part  has  a point.  Repetition  is  requested  because  registrars  cut  up  the  form  and  use 
parts. 

2.  A Medical  Release  form,  obtainable  from  your  clerk,  for  every  attender  under  18  not  accom- 

panied by  a parent  or  legal  guardian,  is  required. 

3.  Clerk's  signature  (under  “Directory  Information”),  if  not  a member  or  regular  attender,  is  re- 

quested. 

4.  Mail  to:  Nancy  Burnett,  PYM  Registration 

185  Bryant  St. 

Palo  Alto,  California  94301 
Phone:  (415)  328-6443 

Words  of  Clarification: 

Meals  will  be  provided  by  SAGA  Food  Service  and 
served  in  the  College  Dining  Commons.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  worked  out  with  the  SAGA  manager 
so  that  those  who  are  not  buying  meals  may  bring 
their  own  food  into  the  dining  hall  for  fellowship 
with  friends  for  the  noon  meal  only.  The  same  food 
manager  as  last  year  is  with  SAGA,  and  he  assures 
us  that  vegetarian  meals  will  be  provided.  The  full 
increase  in  food  costs  is  not  reflected  in  the  slight 
change  to  meal  costs  this  year.  There  may  be  fewer 
entrees  at  noon  and  evening  meals  to  balance  un- 
predictable food  costs  to  SAGA  in  order  to  provide 
economical  dining  for  us.  The  most  economical  way 
to  purchase  meals  is  the  full  four-  or  five-day  meal 
packet.  All  others  are  at  the  per-meal  price. 

Physical  Accommodations  are  similar  to  prior  years 
at  Saint  Mary’s  College.  Dormitory  rooms  and 
camping  will  be  available.  All  dormitories  except 
Justin  and  Mitty  have  room  combinations  with  con- 
necting bath.  Most  rooms  have  two  beds  in  them,  a 
few  have  more,  and  there  are  a few  single  bed  rooms. 


Camping  will  be  in  3 areas:  one  for  non-cooking, 
quiet  folks;  one  for  cooking  families;  one  for  young 
friends. 

The  high  school  dorm  will  be  supervised,  respectfully. 

Worship  Group  and  Children  s program  forms  will 
be  mailed  to  you  with  your  receipt. 
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YOUR  PYM  OPTIONS 
See  over  for  fees,  charges. 

1 . 4 yrs  to  2nd  Grade 

2.  3-6  Grade 

3.  General 

4.  Family 

5.  Day  attender 


1.  Mon.  dinner  — Sat.  lunch 

2.  Tue.  dinner  — Sat.  lunch 

3.  Breakfast 

4.  Lunch 

5.  Dinner 


1.  5-Days 

2.  child  — 4-12  years 

3.  4-Days 

4.  child  — 4-12  years 

5.  5-Day  family 

6.  4-Day  family 


1.  Single 

2.  Family  Maximum 

3.  Young  Friends  Area 

4.  Young  Friends  Co-op  cooking 


1.  Jr.  Friends  supporter 

2.  non-contributor 


Note:  Sponsored  Junior  Friends 
are  NOT  counted  as  part  of  the 
family  maximum 
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Registration  Fees 


1.  4 yrs.  to  2nd  grade 

3.00 

2.  3-6  grade 

10.00 

3.  General 

10.00 

4.  Family 

40.00 

5.  Day  attender*(  10.00  max.) 

4.00 

♦someone  who  commutes  daily  to  PYM, 

overniters  pay  reg.  fee 

Meals 


1.  Mon. -Sat. 

31.00 

2.  Tues.-Sat. 

25.50 

3.  Breakfast 

2.00 

4.  Lunch 

2.50 

5.  Dinner 

3.75 

No  distinction  is  made  be- 

tween  children  over  4 and 

adults 

Room  and  board 


1. 

5-days 

57.00 

2. 

5-days  child 

52.00 

3. 

4 -days  adult 

51.00 

4. 

4-days  child 

47.00 

5. 

5-day  family 

265.00 

6. 

4-day  family 

225.00 

Camping 


1.  Single  1.00/day 

2.  Family  max.  2. 00/ day 


Jr.  Friends  Contribution 


1.  Supporter*  5.00 

2.  non-contributor  0 
*in  addition  to  reg.  fee 


FREE 

children 

under  4: 

registration 

meals 

housing 


FOOTNOTE  . . . 

For  one  week  . . . our 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  rents 
St.  Mary’s  College  for  ap- 
proximately $30,000!  (in- 
cluding the  food,  of  course!) 
PYM  then  in  turn  rents  it  to 
those  who  attend  for  a regis- 
tration fee  somewhere  be- 
tween $3.00  and  $40,  plus 
the  cost  of  room  and  board 
or  meals  and  camping. 

Campers  have  in  past 
years  paid  a proportionately 
low  fee  for  the  use  of  St. 
Mary’s  facilities,  which  in- 
clude: pool,  gym,  meeting 
rooms,  dining  room,  large  halls,  gardens  and  other  amenities. 
And  with  economic  (read  that  political)  conditions  being  what  they 
are,  the  numbers  of  campers  is  increasing.  I ask  myself,  where  are 
we  to  put  them  all?  How  are  we  to  foot  the  bill? 

Furthermore,  who  is  coming  to  PYM  this  year?  What  kind  of  a 
gathering  will  we  have?  Whom  do  we  include  by  meeting  at  St. 
Mary’s?  Whom  do  we  exclude?  How  does  this  weeklong  experi- 
ence express  our  equality  — our  commitment  — not  only  among 
Friends  (where  one  can  get  a little  help  from  one’s  meeting,  by  the 
way),  but  in  the  larger,  non-pacific  — daily  — Meeting  world? 

Have  we  asked  ourselves  lately  — what  are  our  basic  needs  (at 
PYM)?  What  are  our  criteria  for  choosing  a meeting  place?  How 
do  these  reflect  our  common  values? 

Talking  together  about  our  needs,  looking  at  our  comfort  and 
beginning  to  pool  our  resourcefulness  — perhaps  this  is  the  year 
to  practice  another  kind  of  discipline.  Self-discipline  is  important. 
Friends  pride  themselves  on  their  humble  efforts  at  it.  Social 
discipline  is  probably  harder,  though,  and  no  small  part  of  our 
peace  and  order  depends  on  the  environment  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  We  can  support  that  environment  actively  or  passively. 
Either  way  we  pay  the  cost.  I wonder  if  we  shouldn’t  be  investing  in 
a meeting  place  that  speaks  to  our  condition. 

Nancy  Burnett 
Registrar 
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THE  NEED  FOR  LOVE 

It  is  a known  fact  that  at  certain  ages  people  have 
a need  for  love  as  strong  as  their  needs  for  food  and 
water.  Studies  have  shown  that  infants  and  very 
young  children  need  love  so  much  that  some  babies 
living  in  institutions  and  having  all  their  physical 
needs  satisfied,  have  actually  died  because  of  a lack  of 
affectionate  fondling.  But  in  our  society  infants  and 
very  young  children  usually  get  plenty  of  cuddling  and 
cooing,  dandling,  snuggling,  and  general  physical 
displays  of  affection.  During  the  period  of  early  child- 
hood this  real  need  exists,  and  in  our  society  it  is 
generally  quite  well  satisfied  until  the  child  approaches 
school  age,  when  he  becomes  a “big  boy”  or  “big 
girl,”  too  old  for  baby  games. 

Another  time  when  expression  of  love  flows  freely 
is  during  the  courtship  and  honeymoon.  There’s  a 
need  for  love  at  this  time,  too,  and  the  need  is  usually 
well  met. 

The  obvious  question  you’re  asking  now  is  “What 
about  children  between  five  years  and  marriage  age? 
Don’t  they  need  love,  too?  What  about  unmarried 
adults?  Widows  and  widowers?  Don’t  tell  me  they 
don’t  need  love  as  much  as  babies  and  married 
couples  do!” 

Let  me  respond  with  a question.  In  our  society, 
how  does  a twelve  year  old  boy  get  love?  How  do  we 
express  our  affection  to  him?  I often  ask  that  of  my 
students  in  class,  and  some  good  parent  generally 
responds,  “We  play  with  him,  and  praise  him,  and 
discipline  him  when  he  needs  it.  He  knows  that  means 
we  love  him.”  To  which  I say,  “And  if  your  husband, 
whom  you  love,  plays  with  you  and  praises  your 
cooking,  and  points  out  how  you  could  save  money  on 
the  food  budget,  is  that  enough?” 

And  what  about  unmarried  adults?  Widows  and 
widowers?  Senior  citizens?  In  our  society,  where  do 
they  go  for  love?  To  their  children?  Very  seldom. 
They  say  they  don’t  want  to  “impose.”  Did  they  feel 
“imposed”  on  at  2 a.m.  when  that  six-week-old  tyrant 
woke  them  up  and  insisted  on  a meal?  When  they 
held  him  all  night  because  he  had  an  earache  and 
couldn’t  sleep  — was  that  an  imposition?  But  now 
they  don’t  want  to  impose! 

Almost  every  year  in  my  classes  I pass  out  little 
scraps  of  paper  to  each  student  with  the  instruction, 
“If  you  really  feel  that  all  your  love  needs  are  well 
met,  write  ‘Yes.’  That’s  if  you  get  all  the  love  you 
want.  If  it’s  not  so,  write  ‘No’.”  With  remarkable 
consistency,  I get  back  about  30  to  40  percent  “yes”es. 
That  means  that  among  my  students,  anyway,  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  population  do  not  feel  they’re  getting 
enough  love.  (Only  twice  have  the  figures  reversed 
themselves;  both  times  during  Spring  term  on  a 
Junior  College  campus.) 


Do  you  know  what  I think  happens?  I think  we 
give  children  a free  supply  of  love  until  they’re  hooked 
on  it;  then,  just  like  the  dealer,  we  sell  it  to  them. 
“Mommy  doesn’t  like  you  when  you  act  like  that!” 
“Was  Daddy’s  girl  a good  girl  today?”  and  so  on. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  the  newlyweds. 
(Remember,  none  of  this  is  done  consciously.  It  just 
seems  to  happen.)  During  the  honeymoon  period  the 
expression  of  love  is  unrestricted,  then,  gradually, 
when  the  partner  is  well  hooked,  they  begin  bargain- 
ing for  it  or  withholding  it  to  get  a higher  price.  “How 
can  I make  love  to  you,  after  what  you  said  this 
afternoon?” 

In  my  family  counseling  practice  one  of  the  problems 
that  comes  up  most  often  is  that  of  the  45  to  60  year 
old  woman  who  is  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced 
and  whose  children  have  moved  away.  She  finds 
herself  without  a mate,  and  her  life  style  and  value 
systems  leave  her  devoid  of  courtship  skills.  The  only 
way  she  can  think  of  to  have  companionship  would  be 
in  violation  of  a value  system  that  she  spent  her 
lifetime  developing.  She  has  lived  her  life  being 
needed  and  wanted  and  feeling  valuable,  and  suddenly 
she  finds  herself  alone  and  with  no  way  to  get  her  love 
needs  met. 

What  am  I to  tell  her?  How  can  I help  her? 

I could  use  the  old  advice,  “Go  where  the  men  are 
...”  but  there  really  aren’t  enough  available  men 
the  proper  age  for  these  women.  Several  wars,  the 
male  heart  attack  rate,  the  fact  that  men  in  their  50s 
and  60s  have  been  led  to  believe  that  only  women 
under  30  are  attractive,  all  contribute  to  a very  real 
shortage  of  male  companionship  for  women  in  this 
age  group. 

Which  leads  to  the  point  I want  to  make.  Our 
traditional  monogamous  marriage  pattern  is  not  enough! 
We  need  more  alternatives,  more  options,  more  chances 
for  intimate  human  relationships  aside  from  the 
standard  pairing  with  a single  partner.  We  need  fewer 
lonely  people. 

I don’t  begin  to  have  an  answer,  but  in  the  course 
of  my  family  counseling  I have  certainly,  and  painfully, 
become  aware  of  the  need.  Even  in  a brain-storming 
session  at  my  office,  we  were  able  to  come  up  with 
very  few  ideas.  I could  tell  them  they  shouldn’t  want 
intimate  relationships  at  their  age.  That  they’ve  had 
their  turn.  We  could  wage  an  advertising  campaign 
that  would  let  men  know  that  older  women  are  as 
attractive  as  younger  ones.  We  could  encourage  them 
to  turn  to  other  women,  either  for  intimate  friendship 
or  for  sex.  We  could  suggest  the  possibility  of  group 
marriages  or  group  living  situations.  (I’d  welcome 
thoughts  and  ideas  from  readers.) 

Part  of  the  problem  is  loneliness,  and  part  of  it  lies 
in  a changing  morality.  There  was  a time  when  these 

(i continued  on  page  114) 
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Relationship 

What  we  all  want  and  need  is  relationship.  What 
we  delude  ourselves  with  is  the  notion  that  the  magic 
of  first  love  is  enduring,  or  if  fleeting  can  be  re- 
captured again  and  again  and  again. 

This  would  presume  that  the  really  most  fortunate 
of  persons  are  those  who  meet  early  in  life  and  are 
carried  forward  into  a life-time  of  shared  monoga- 
mous bliss.  It’s  not  too  early  for  some  such  relation- 
ships to  begin  in  grade  school,  or  high  school  and  end 
in  golden  weddings  and  many  grandchildren.  I know 
of  a third-grade  romance  with  all  the  potential  for 
such  a relationship.  The  boy’s  name  was  Henry  and 
the  girl’s  name  — well  she  shall  be  nameless,  but 
these  two  discovered  each  other.  Every  morning  it  was 
a race  to  school  to  join  forces.  Each  day’s  end  brough" 
anguish  of  separation.  Furious  note  writing  inter- 
spersed reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  until  one 
awful  day  the  teacher  caught  the  two  of  them  passing 
notes.  She  read  one,  then  called  the  culprits  to  the 
front  of  the  class  and  made  them  read  aloud  all  their 
private  treasures  to  the  whole  class.  Needless  to  say, 
the  boy  and  the  girl  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  each 
other  after  all  that  pain,  and  the  devastation  carried 
forward  much  too  far  into  adulthood.  A pox  on  third- 
grade  teachers  with  so  little  sense. 

Well,  at  whatever  the  age  first  love  falls,  it  is  an 
experience  that  can  only  be  felt,  rarely  described.  So 
for  some,  monogamous  marriage  is  the  ideal  fruition 
of  the  magic  of  falling  in  love.  This  is  the  realest  of 
realities,  and  anything  less  is  beyond  the  pale,  incom- 
prehensible. So  be  it!  For  others  the  monogamous 
relationship  can  only  be  a fantasy  for  day-dreaming. 
There  are  some  types  of  monogamous  relationships 
that  go  on  and  on  with  the  magic  all  gone,  and  there 
remains  only  a marking  of  time  in  the  march  to  the 
grave. 

What  are  some  alternatives  to  monogamy?  Are 
open-ended  marriages  viable  and  nurturing?  Some 
are.  There  are  no  statistics  for  the  variations  in  our 

(continued  from  page  113) 

people  would  have  said,  “I  mustn’t  want  this  any 
more.  My  time  for  love  is  over.”  The  problem  existed, 
of  course,  but  it  was  hidden.  But  changing  morality 
has  allowed  them  to  admit  “I  do  want  this!”  and  even 
“It’s  my  right  to  have  intimate  relationships  with 
other  people!” 

I believe  it  is  their  right,  just  as  everyone  has  a 
right  to  the  food  and  drink  he  or  she  needs  to  survive. 
But  in  our  society  today,  there  is  no  way  for  many 
people  to  have  their  love  needs  met!  What  can  we  do 
about  it? 

Ed  Janoe 
Multnomah  Meeting 


present  culture,  and  there  are  as  many  variations  as 
there  are  persons  in  search  of  relationship. 

One  couple  I know  has  managed  to  keep  their 
central  relationship  solid  for  forty-three  years,  and 
have  been  truly  enriched  by  a variation  of  the  theme 
of  togetherness.  The  secret  of  this  has  been  absolute 
trust  and  responsibility  for  each  other  and  the  added 
component.  A relationship  can  start  from  simple 
encounters  and  end  up  complicated  assignations,  but 
the  secret  of  a nurturing  relationship  is  that  the 
secrets  involved  are  kept  from  a curious  public;  but 
there  are  no  secrets  between  the  participating  partners  of 
a threesome  or  foursome.  In  this  kind  of  an  under- 
standing there  is  a community  of  sharing  and  caring. 
It  doesn’t  really  matter  if  an  excursion  to  fix  a broken 
window  pane  for  a widowed  friend  ends  up  in  a 
five-hour  tryst  of  poetry  reading,  dancing,  or  TV,  or 
whether  it  ends  in  the  bedroom.  The  relationship  is 
experienced  without  guilt  or  apprehension,  but  it  is 
shared  with  one’s  partner  and  it  turns  into  an  en- 
riching experience  for  all  concerned.  If  A loves  B,  but 
B needs  C,  A rejoices  that  C has  gifts  A lacks,  and 
because  A loves  B and  accepts  C with  love,  A plus  B 
plus  C equals  a happy  triangle.  C understands  the 
integrity  of  A’s  and  B’s  commitment  to  their  central 
relationship,  and  B is  loyal  to  it  too,  so  that  respect 
and  responsibility  are  important  ingredients  in  a 
creative  threesome,  foursome,  or  whatsome.  Of  course, 
someone  is  bound  to  raise  the  question:  — how  many 
deep  relationships  can  the  human  psyche  sustain?  At 
this  point,  I don’t  think  there  are  any  statistics. 

Now  the  psychics  and  parapsychologists  come  up 
with  theories  of  other  lifetimes  and  unfinished  rela- 
tionships as  one  reason  for  propensity  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  they  also  warn  against  promiscuous  experience 
because  one’s  field  of  energy  gets  diffused  and  displaced 
too  fast  to  secure  individuation,  and  sexual  inter- 
course is  a potent  energy  redistributor.  Words  like 
karma  enter  in  — both  in  the  working  out  of  past 
relationships  and  creating  new  karma.  So  there  are 
warning  signs.  I personally  tend  to  be  critical  of  the 
seeming  casualness  of  sexual  encounters  among  the 
young,  and  I guess  not  so  young,  because  I don’t  see 
in  these  superficial  encounters  any  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  an  ideal,  or  to  a person.  There  is  no  sacrifice 
and  enduring  for  the  sake  of  a long  term  relationship. 
If  you  have  20  lovers  (give  or  take  a few)  before  you 
are  40,  will  you  have  one  when  you  are  sixty,  if  you 
haven’t  done  something  to  sustain  a long  term  relation- 
ship? 

My  faith  and  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race  is  for 
commitment  between  people  who  love  each  other  and 
who  will  continue  to  care  and  be  concerned  for  each 
other  whether  one  has  been  to  bed  (or  under  a bush)  with 
a particular  someone  or  not. 

Whatever  builds  enduring  qualities  of  a caring  rela- 
tionship with  or  without  benefit  of  church  or  state 
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Report  on  Korea 

Nearly  20  years  have  elapsed  since  the  light  of 
Quakerism  illuminated  what  became  Seoul  Meeting 
in  Korea.  Over  the  years  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  learned  much  from  those  in  Korea,  as  the 
Quaker  witness  there  has  continually  grown. 

From  an  early  association  that  began  in  1957,  I 
have  cherished  a high  regard  for  those  in  Seoul 
Meeting  and  many  of  us  have  nourished  friendships 
with  such  prophetic  Friends  as  Ham  Sok  Hon  and  Lee 
Yung  Gu. 

So  it  was  with  a particular  elation  that  I received 
an  invitation  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  serve 
during  1976  as  their  Friend  in  Washington  relative  to 
Friends’  concerns  in  Korea. 

My  first  mission  related  to  the  eleven  Christians 
arrested  after  the  March  1st  signing  of  a Declaration 
of  Democracy  and  National  Salvation,  read  during  an 
ecumenical  mass  in  Seoul’s  Catholic  Myongdong 
cathedral.  One  of  the  signers  is  a Quaker,  Ham  Sok 
Hon,  75,  and  as  noted  above,  a member  of  Seoul 
Meeting.  The  statement  called  on  the  Government  to 
rescind  the  emergency  decree  of  May  1975  and  to 


sanction,  whether  heterosexual,  homosexual,  or  bi- 
sexual, the  caring  relationship  is  the  nurturing  support 
we  all  need  in  our  search  for  the  ultimate  divine  union 
with  our  creator.  So,  whether  it  is  a union  in  soul- 
embracing monogamous  singleness  throughout  eternity, 
or  a hetrogeneous  mandala  of  many  relationships,  I’m  all 
for  the  pursuit,  recognition,  and  acceptance  of  the 
magic  of  love  wherever  and  whenever  you  can  find  it. 

I would  like  to  share  an  image  borrowed  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  shared  it  in  our  Tuesday  morning 
class  in  awareness  meditation  this  week.  She  was  in  a 
high  school  biology  class  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
teacher  was  giving  a talk  about  genes  and  chromo- 
somes. My  friend  saw  a large  pot  that  contained  all 
the  genes  and  chromosomes  there  were.  An  unseen 
hand  was  stringing  these  genes  and  chromosomes 
onto  a knotted  string,  and  around  the  side  of  the  pot 
hung  all  these  separate  strings  — each  unique,  indi- 
viduated, but  all  coming  out  of  the  same  pot.  She 
daydreamed  in  this  class  that  since  all  the  separate 
beings  came  out  of  the  same  source  they  were  also  all 
part  of  one  another.  The  goal  of  fulfillment  for  rela- 
tionship is  related,  it  seems  to  me,  with  each  of  us 
reaching  that  ultimate  awareness  of  this  oneness  with 
our  source  (Universal  Father-Mother,  God,  Being)  and 
that  we  are  indeed  inextricably  one  with  each  other  in 
the  essence  of  our  Selfhood. 

Gerri  House 
Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting 


restore  all  political  freedoms  that  have  been  restricted 
under  the  1972  Constitution. 

On  March  111  joined  a group  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  down  from  New  York,  in  ap- 
proaching Korean  Ambassador  Pyong-Choon  Hahm 
in  Washington  to  urge  release  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Declaration  and  to  urge  provision  of  basic  human 
rights  for  all  in  Korea.  We  were  advised  in  particular 
that  Ham  Sok  Hon  and  Kim  Kwan  Suk,  general  sec- 
retary, Korean  Council  of  Churches,  had  just  been 
released.  This  welcome  news  re  Ham  Sok  Hon  I 
conveyed  to  Martha  Dart,  Clerk  PYM  Friend  'in  the 
Orient  Committee,  and  she  confirmed  it,  having  re- 
ceived a similar  message  from  Tokyo.  Then  I sent  a 
cable  of  support  to  Ham  Sok  Hon  in  Seoul  and  hope 
that  he  received  it. 

At  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  news  that  the  signatories  in  Korea  had 
been  indicted  for  trial  under  the  provisions  of  Emer- 
gency Measure  No.  9,  promulgated  by  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  last  May.  It  appears  that  the  public  inter- 
est in  America  at  least  has  led  to  a reduction  in  the 
charge,  from  a previous  government-announced  charge 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government  to  the 
present  charge  of  “agitating  for  popular  uprisings” 
against  the  government  of  Park  Chung  Hee.  Under  the 
May  decree  relative  to  the  present  charge  there  is  a 
minimum  penalty  of  one  year  in  prison  and  a maxi- 
mum penalty  of  15  years  of  imprisonment. 

Ham  Sok  Hon  is  well-known  in  Korea  as  a virtual 
saint  and  continuing  supporter  of  non-violence.  Friends 
may  wish  to  protest  his  indictment  and  that  of  others 
by  letter  to  Ambassador  Pyong-Choon  Hahm  at  Korean 
Embassy,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20008. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  Korea,  as  Friends  we 
should  be  aware  that  the  United  States  continues  to 
pour  aid  money  into  Korea. 

This  year  the  Ford  Administration  asked  for 
$74,000,000  in  grant  military  assistance  to  Korea  and 
$757,000,000  of  additional  military  sales  and  training. 
Congress  cut  the  $74  million  figure  to  $55  million  in 
the  military  authorization  bill.  It  also  approved  a 
provision  stating  that  no  country  should  receive  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  United  States  if  it  engaged  in  a con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  unless  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances justified  it. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  Friends  to  write  to 
their  own  Senators  and  Representatives  questioning 
the  large  amount  of  United  States  military  assistance 
to  Korea  and  what  justification  there  may  be  for  it  in 
light  of  the  human  rights  violations  which  are  taking 
place  there  at  the  hands  of  government. 

Reginald  Price 
PYM  Friend  in  Washington 
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Needed:  A Friends’  Family  in  Korea 

The  Friend-in-the-Orient  Committee  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  is  looking  for  a Friends’  family  (with 
children)  to  go  and  live  among  Korean  Friends  for  a 
year  or  two. 

We  have  had  a concern  for  Korean  Friends  for 
some  time  and  last  fall  asked  Peter  Ewald,  a Friend 
from  Media,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  lived  in  Korea,  to 
make  a trip  there  to  explore  with  Seoul  Friends  the 
appropriateness  of  sponsoring  an  American  Friend’s 
“presence”  in  Korea  at  this  time.  Peter  Ewald  re- 
turned convinced  of  the  need  for  a Quaker  family  in 
particular,  to  join  with  Korean  Friends  in  day-to-day 
Quaker  fellowship. 

Peter  also  looked  into  some  of  the  details  of  living 
arrangements,  job  and  school  possibilities  for  such  a 
family  and  found  the  following:  The  best  situation 
would  be  for  one  member  of  the  family,  at  least,  to 
have  a teaching  credential  which  would  enable  him/her 
to  teach  at  the  Seoul  Foreign  School.  Teachers  at  the 
school  are  paid  on  a scale  depending  on  their  experience, 
and  housing  for  them  and  their  families  is  supplied. 
In  addition,  transportation  is  paid  one  way  every  year, 
so  that  if  a person  went  for  two  years,  his  transporta- 
tion would  be  paid  both  ways.  Peter  wasn’t  sure  to 
how  many  members  of  the  family  this  would  apply. 
There  is  also  a medical  insurance  plan.  Teaching  at 
the  school  is  done  in  English.  Tuition  for  one’s 
children  at  the  school  depends  on  the  grade  level.  If 
one’s  reason  for  being  in  Korea  is  church-related 
there  is  a 15%  discount  and  an  additional  10% 
discount  if  one  of  the  parents  teaches  in  the  school. 
The  Friend-in-the-Orient  Committee  would  expect  to 
meet  the  expenses  not  covered  by  the  above  kind  of 
situation. 

Friends  interested  in  discussing  such  a plan  further 
with  the  Friend-in-the-Orient  Committee  may  do  so 
by  writing  to:  Martha  Dart,  Clerk,  F.I.O.  Committee, 
421  W.  8th  Street,  Claremont,  CA  91711. 


Opportunity  Knocks 

Meadowlark,  a holistic  healing  center  with  a 
Friendly  outlook,  needs  1)  an  experienced  organic 
gardener,  2)  a maintenance  person  with  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  and  3)  a couple  who  are  vegetarian  cooks. 
Room,  board,  medical  attention  and  salary  are  pro- 
vided. For  information,  contact  Judy  or  A1  Weinberg, 
Meadowlark,  26126  Fairview  Ave.,  Hemet,  California 
92343.  Telephone  (714)  927-3113. 
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Still  Time  to  Register  . . . 

NEW  VOICES  — PERSPECTIVES  FOR  A NEW 
AGE  a 1976  Conference- Workshop  at  Camp  Seely, 
Crestline,  Calif.,  June  19-26.  Resource  persons  in- 
clude Dorothy  Abrahamse,  Michael  Heumann,  Patricia 
Kroncke,  Charlotte  and  Stewart  Meacham,  Gail 
Pressberg,  William  Sullivan,  and  Luis  Torres.  Camp 
Seely  is  a vacation,  too:  4,800  feet,  cool  evenings, 
swimming,  sports.  $80  for  adults,  to  babes  free. 
Register,  with  $20,  to  AFSC  Conference,  980  N.  Fair 
Oaks  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91103. 


How  It  Happens 

Friends  were  helped  to  see  the  process  of  how 
ministry  happens,  such  as  the  development  of  the  new 
curriculum.  For  example,  a concern  arises  in  a local 
meeting  or  with  an  individual  Friend,  is  tested  and 
developed  by  committees  and  commissions,  then 
recommended  and  approved  by  the  General  Board, 
implemented  by  staff  and  returned  to  the  meeting  as  a 
service  designed  to  meet  the  need  expressed  in  the 
initial  concern. 

Friends  United  Meeting 
News  Release  #12-E 
April  8,  1976 


